WATER      UNDER     THE     BRIDGES
tanks was derided as a warmonger; and the House of Commons, the
master of us all as Winston likes to call it, declined to Vote the neces-
sary moneys or did so reluctantly after great delays and in entirely
insufficient amounts. We too, like France, were looking into the
mirror of the past and only awoke to reality when the mirror cracked
before our eyes. In a sense we were all jointly responsible, though, as
Lord Chatfield put it in a letter to The Times, "the main cause of our
weakness was the rule laid by the Cabinet in the early twenties that
we need not be ready for war for ten years." That rule, he continues,
was abolished only in 1932 under pressure from the Chiefs of Staff,
which meant that we could not be ready till 1942, "because, quite apart
from the absence of political unity in respect of defence, of the atrophy
which had struck our armament production, as well as because of the
London Naval Treaty."
That was the crux of the whole matter. It certainly was not the
ignorance by the competent Government departments, except possibly
in minor details, over Germany's military preparations. So far as
was compatible with Nazi secrecy, H.M. Government was kept fully
informed of Germany's war effort.' Every Ambassador (and this
applies to the French and others as well as the British) has on his staff
military experts, known as Service Attaches, for the Navy, Army, and
Air Force, whose duty it is to report on such matters. They do so
direct to their respective Ministries, the Admiralty, the War Office, and
the Ministry for Air, Even if the Ambassadors had wished to minimize
the Nazi war effort, and I certainly never did that, the reports of these
experts would have provided the necessary correction. Unfortunately,
our own Service Attaches were much handicapped by the secrecy of
Nazi methods and by democracy's reckless publicity, which prevented
them from being able to ask for reciprocity. Service Attaches, and
there were two for each branch at H.M. Embassy, are recognized
members of the Diplomatic staff, and as such can only spy within
legitimate and authorized bounds. They could not, for instance, visit
a factory and attend a manoeuvre without the permission of the German
Government, and it was easy for the latter to keep them away from
anything or any area which it did not wish to be inspected. On the
other hand, there were other sources better equipped for snooping
which might have remedied this shortcoming, if they had been
efficient But even the Secret Service, like the study of tanks and the
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